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Sommer was then given an opportunity of interviewing personally 
both J. T. and B. C. Not satisfied with only the data thus obtained 
he also secured an interview with the legitimate son of J. T. The re- 
sult of this investigation led Sommer to conclude that a single morpho- 
logical abnormality possessed in common is of no particular significance 
as evidence of kinship, unless presented in connection with a great 
deal of other information of the same sort. 

But the examination of the finger prints of J. T. and B. C. showed 
a striking resemblance in the papillary formations of three fingers in 
each of both pairs of hands. In other words, 3/5 of the finger print evi- 
dence pointed toward relationship, and2/5toward its absence. The ques- 
tion raised, however, is : What comparative evidence would be obtained 
from a similar examination of the finger prints obtained from an 
hereditarily related and from an hereditarily unrelated group of people. 
These data Sommer gathered (though fragmentary), with the result 
that greater similarity was observable in unrelated than in related 
cases. He therefore concluded that also this index of relationship 
was an unreliable one, though admitting that finger print character- 
istics may behave as Mendelian units, hybrids not necessarily showing 
any similarity to the parents. Omitting speculation of this kind, the 
existing facts led Sommer to conclude that the finger print evidence 
presented in the case was of no particular value in tracing the relation- 
ship between J. T. and B. C, if such existed. 

A- comparison of head formation, eye color, hair color, etc., also 
led to negative results. 

On the basis of Sommer's evidence J. T. was set free. 

In the remaining portion of the article he gives statistics explain- 
ing that syndactylism is sex-linked, transmitted only through male 
members of a family, and promises another article, to appear soon, 
dealing with the inheritance of finger print characteristics. 

Buckel Foundation, Stanford University. 

Samuel C. Kohs. 



Criminality and Economic Conditions. By William Adrian Bonger: 
The Modern Criminal Science Series. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1916, pp. xxii, 700. 

This is the eighth number of the Modern Criminal Science Series 
published under the auspices of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. It is a stout volume of 700 pages, including the 
comprehensive biblography of works cited, and contains an Editorial 
Preface by Edward Lindsey and an Introduction by Frank H. Nor- 
cross, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nevada and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
The fact of its being translated and printed as one of the Modern 
Criminal Science Series is sufficient reason for its careful considera- 
tion by all who are interested in the causes and eradication of crime. 
The plan of the volume is as follows : Part I relates to a "Critical 
Exposition of the Literature Dealing with the Relation between Crim- 
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inality and Economic Conditions" and covers approximately 250 pages. 
In this part the writings of "The . Precursors" — those "who treated 
the subject before the births of modern criminal science;" "The Sta- 
tisticians;" "The Italian School;" "The French School;" "The Bio- 
Socialists ;" "The Spiritualists ;" "The Third School and the Socialists" 
are discussed and criticized in the light of the thesis which the author 
has undertaken to uphold. 

The exposition is clear and forceful, but the question of the ade- 
quacy of the resume of each writer is constantly raised in the reviewer's 
mind. Can the points of view of the multitude of writers with all 
their amplifications and provisos be stated and criticized in so brief a 
space? The number of writers reviewed is exceptional for a single 
volume and indicative of unusual industry and painstaking diligence 
Not frequently, however, the impression is conveyed that the thesis of 
the complete dependency of criminality on economic conditions so 
overshadows all other things that the analysis is largely directed 
toward eliminating from the discussion all matters not bearing upon 
this side of the question, and unduly emphasizing the evidence which 
immediately or remotely supports the writer's contention. 

Part II is divided into Book I on "The Present Economic System 
and its Consequences," and Book II on "Criminality." The former 
covers in five chapters the topics: "The Present Economic System," 
"Social Conditions of the Different Classes," "The Relation of the 
Sexes and of the Family," "Alcoholism," and "Militarism." Book II 
covers, among other things, in seven chapters, "Economic Crimes," 
"Sexual Crimes," "Crimes from Vengeance and Other Motives," 
"Political Crimes," "Pathological Crimes," etc. 

Part II constitutes the constructive part of the treatise and the 
portion which is most open to criticism as a study in induction. The 
reviewer is frankly in doubt as to its scientific value, not so much be- 
cause of its summary and analysis of classified crimes — of this he is 
unable to judge without a prohibitive amount of study — but, rather 
because of the implication which runs through it and the thesis which 
it is made to support. The book vigorously attacks the present and 
past economic orders and imputes to them the etiology of crime in all 
its manifestations. The indictment of competition, private property, 
the present distribution of wealth, monopoly, etc., is drawn on almost 
pure Marxian lines. The society and the conditions of production and 
distribution described are the same as those outlined by Marx in the 
Communist Manifesto. Class interests to Bonger are just as rigidly 
opposed and class conflicts as inevitable as they were to Marx, in the 
heyday of the International. The analysis represents nothing of the 
more temperate view of Bernstein and the German Social Democrats, 
but rather proceeds along the rigid, fatalistic lines of so-called "scien- 
tific" socialism. The reviewer's objection is not so much to the in- 
dictment nor to the manner in which it is drawn as it is to the part it 
plays in the constructive part of the treatise. The present economic sys- 
tem is bad, its product is crime. Cause and effect are clear to the writer ; 
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but the causal connection might have been found to be different had 
he not proceeded on this assumption and chosen his evidence with this 
in mind. The assumption makes impossible the conclusion that causes 
other than those associated with economic conditions are contributing, 
and, of course, makes the author open to the same criticism which he 
directs against others, viz., that of seeking the explanation in some 
simple rule-of-thumb formula. 

The supporting data are almost wholly statistical. No country 
of importance which has collected even the most rudimentary sta- 
tistics of crimes has been omitted in the search for evidence of the 
relationship of crime to economic conditions. It is in the analysis of 
these data that the author seems most open to criticism. At times the 
limitations both of the statistics collected and presented, and of sta- 
tistical method in the analysis of such a problem as crime are care- 
fully indicated, but far too often, in the reviewer's judgment, is a 
causal connection between crime and economic conditions supported 
by inadequate and questionable statistical evidence. Modern ways of 
measuring correlation are not employed and concurrent changes in 
two sets of statistical data are too frequently made to imply close 
causal connection. It is this tendency which causes the statistician, in 
spite of the author's appeal to the law of large numbers and averages, 
in justification of his method and conclusions, to regard with suspicion 
much of the evidence, drawn from different countries and collected 
under the most divergent conditions, little of which taken singly seems 
conclusively to support the thesis. Statistics and statistical method 
undoubtedly have a place in the study of the phenomena of crime, but 
the establishment solely by statistical means, of cause and effect rela- 
tions between economic conditions — not too definitely defined nor too 
clearly marked — and crime — often measured by faulty and non-com- 
parable data — is a questionable and dangerous procedure. 

Crimes, undoubtedly, are intimately associated with "economic 
conditions," and the writer has done a useful service unmistakably to 
call attention to this fact. But he has done too much in making them 
the sole cause. There have always been ardent and vigorous cham- 
pions of the established order, of the status quo, who sought the ex- 
planation of such things as crime in the perversity of nature, the will 
of God, etc. The present writer's attempt smacks of the same tend- 
ency. The scientific method, however, requires the causes of crimes 
to be sought in "the man's heredity, the man's physical and moral 
make-up, his emotional temperament, the surroundings of his youth, 
his present home, and other conditions — all the influencing circum- 
stances," 1 and this is not what the author of this treatise has done. 
That they are all mediate, the ultimate causes being found in such 
an indefinite thing as "economic conditions," few I feel would care 
to hold with Mr. Bonger. 

Having found the etiology of crime in "economic conditions," the 
author seems obliged to outline other economic conditions in which 

1 General Introduction to the Modern Criminal Science Series, pp. xii-xiii. 
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crime would not exist. Although he gives it only as his personal 
opinion that the solution is to be found in the common ownership of 
the means of production, he traces the likely consequences of such a 
change and finds that "in such a society there can be no question of 
crime properly so-called." 1 ' Two problems are involved in his forecast. 
First, the possible structure of such a society, and second, the probabil- 
ity of crimes being committed in it. Both are matters of opinion and 
the writer, of course, is at liberty to believe as he will. The elimination 
of other causes helps to make his forecast likely, but not inevitable. 
The inclusion of other causes leaves the question still open. 

A review of this book would not be complete without at least a 
brief comment on the technique of make-up. From the standpoint of 
the printer's art, it is admirably conceived and executed, the only dis- 
paraging criticism being the practice of leaving an occasional note in 
the body of the text. The statistical tables are well planned and the 
graphic figures plain and legible. Occasional errors, such as the one 
on page 473, line 10, where "sec. XIX" should read sec. XVIII, and 
the citation of B. B. rather than 5". B. Rowntree were discovered. 
They, however, are remarkably few. The index is altogether too brief 
and general to cover in any satisfactory way the wealth of material 
which the book contains. 

Northwestern University. Horace Secrist. 



Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. By Sigmund Freud. 
(Trans, by A. Brill. Second Ed.) Nervous and mental disease 
monograph series. No. 7. Nervous and Mental Disease Publish- 
ing Co. New York, 1916, pp. XI and 117. $2. 
The Dream Problem. By A. E. Maeder. (Trans, by Hallock and 
Jelliffe.) Nervous and mental disease monograph series. No. 22. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. New York, 1916, 
pp. 43. $0.60. 

Two monographs, the first representative of earlier work by the 
Vienna school, and the second representing later work by the Zurich 
school of what we may still most appropriately call the "Freudian 
Psychology." 

The "Three Contributions," appearing now in a second English 
edition from the third German edition ( 1914) , requires no introduc- 
tion to those who know the psychology of Freud at first hand. It 
remains a classic of the earlier path-breaking period of Freudian 
psychology. Psychoanalytic methods are here employed in the de- 
scription and explanation of sexual aberrations, infantile sexuality, 
and pubertal transformations. The new edition is revised and enlarged 
by the addition of passages and footnotes designed to disarm criticisms 
offered from newly developed points of view. 

The monograph of Maeder, who is numbered among Jung's fol- 
lowers in the Zurich school, emphasizes the dream in its biological 

*P. 671. 



